Bearers of Tradition
perience of most men that he was compelled to deal in ro-
mantic fictions and to set himself abstract psychological
problems.
The effect is partly a matter of style. His diction is extra-
ordinarily full of polysyllabic abstractions, his metaphors
wanting in concrete detail, being largely a matter of lights and
shadows, music, discords, and silences, and his involved locu-
tions reminiscent, in their hesitancies and qualifications, of
Henry James. Indeed, like James's, his characters, be they
Guinevere and Lancelot or twentieth-century Americans, have
a habit of talking almost in the same fashion as their author.
The brooding sense of frustration, the barren spiritual vic-
tories, apparent equally in his long narratives and his briefer
lyrics, are tokens of the New England temper which the
novelist, too,-was so often compelled to record. Robinson
sometimes depicted that locality with a cruel brush, but his
work betrays a strong undercurrent of affection for its peculiar
genius. As against his derogatory sonnet on New England,
where passion is 'a soilure of the wits', Joy 'shivers in the
corner9, and
.. . Conscience always has the rocking-chair,
Cheerful as when she tortured into fits
The first cat that was ever killed by Care,
one may set his constant preoccupation with shivering joys
and cheerful consciences. And though, if not always explicitly,
in one poem after another he pitted Dionysus against Demos,
what he appears actually to have desired was to retrieve for
our bewildered period the New England idealism of a simpler
age.
Tristram, which was easily twenty years behind the times,
was Robinson's most popular poem. Some of his happiest
achievements are to be found in a much earlier book: The Man
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